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learning whether this metal was really gold,| Andes, dissipated his money, found no more 
and was there introduced to a man who had|mines and died in poverty. 
washed for the precious metal in Georgia.| The news of this brilliant discovery had 
He saw at a glance that the specimens were |attracted to Chanarcillo miners from all parts = * 
really gold, and soon repaired to the spotjof Chili. It always happens in every land if 
where they had been procured. Here on the|an unusually rich mine is discovered, _the 
8th of Third month, he began washing for|miners in other places, yielding to an irre- 
gold, and soon found that these deposits were |sistible temptation, rush to the new spot in a 
far richer than any in Georgia. The news of|fever of excitement. The Spaniards have a 
course soon spread and that eager search for|very expressive term for this ardent pursuit 
gold commenced which made California sojof mineral wealth; they call it “the miners’ 
famous a few years ago. At the end of 1848, | frenzy.” s ; 
miners were at work in every large stream| Amongst the numerous Chilian miners 
on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada,|drawn towards Chanarcillo, were two broth- 
from the Feather to the Tuolumon river, ajers named Bolados. They owned a poor 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, and|rancho in the valley of Copiapo, and a drove 
also in the north-western corner of the Sacra-|of asses, which they employed to carry wood 
mento valley. to the smelting-houses, where they smelted 
Adventurers poured into California fromthe silver ore, and in that manner obtained a 
all quarters of the globe, and before 1850 the|scanty living. They had scarcely arrived at 
population had risen from about 15,000, in|the mines, when they discovered in a crevice 
1847, to 100,000. As the number of miners|opened by some earthquake, an enormous 
increased so did the gold production, and the}block of silver ore. The cutting, transport 
extent and variety of the gold fields. During}and fusion of this mass, which was a mixture 
the last sixteen years no more rich and ex-|of native silver and chloride of silver, were so 
tensive deposits of gold have been discovered, | easy, that the Bolados succeeded in less than 
though many little placers have been found to|/two years in extracting silver to the amount i 
be productive, which had been overlooked in|of more than £140,000 sterling. Dazzled by 
the eager excitement of the first few years. |their prosperity, they only thought of enjoy- 
Whoever may be the discoverers of a mine,|ing their gains, and whilst they squandered 
they seldom profit by their discovery. The|their money in gambling and dissipation, their I 
man who finds a vein of metal does not gener-|mine was suddenly exhausted. They had i 
ally enrich himself thereby; he makes the|not contemplated a reverse of this kind, and 
fortune of others, not his own. In 1859, Mar-|actually became poorer than they were before 
shall was forgotten in California, and he had|their discovery. 
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Discovery of Mines. 


Simonin, in his “Underground Life,” relates 
a number of curious incidents respecting the 
discovery of valuable mines, and the very un- 
certain benefits resulting to the discoverers. 

The celebrated silver mines of Cerro de 
Pasco, in Peru, were discovered in 1630 in 
the following manner. One day a shepherd, 
leading his flock to feed on the slopes of the 
Andes, lighted some brambles to prepare his 
frugal repast, when a pebble heated by the 
flame, attracted his notice by shining like 
silver. He found the stone massive and heavy, 
and finally carried it to the mint at Lima, 
where it was tested, and proved to be silver. 
As the Spanish laws in America, to encourage 
the discovery of mines, made them the pro- 
il of the discoverer, the shepherd worked 

is mine and soon acquired great wealth. 
This story of the origin of the mines of Cerro 
de Pasco is declared to be no invention but a 
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become poorer than ever. Simonin says that just similar histories f 
well authenticated fact. The richest veins of silver in Chili are those} might be collected in every mining country. } 
: Almost all mining districts would furnish |of Chanarcillo, discovered in 1831. A moun-| When speaking of the silver mines of Cali- j 
} similar incidents. The rich gold fields of the|}taineer named Godey, who was engaged in/|fornia and Nevada, however, he instances two 
y Sacramento valley, in California, for instance, hunting guanacos, (an animal resembling the|remarkable cases in which the original dis- 

" were found by a laborer named Marshall, who|lama and alpaca,) being fatigued seated him-|coverers profited largely by their enterprise 
r 


was then employed at a saw mill, erected by 
Captain Sutter on the south fork of the 
American river. 

On the 19th of First month, 1848, James 
W. Marshall, while engaged in digging a race 
for a saw mill, found some pieces of yellow 
metal which he and the men working with 
him supposed to be gold. He felt confident 
that he had made a discovery of great import- 
ance, but he knew nothing of either chemistry 
or gold mining, so he could not prove the 
nature of the metal or tell how to obtain it in 


en 


self under the shadow of a large rock, and 
was struck by the color and brightness of a 
projecting part. He chipped the stone with 
a knife, and finding that he could cut it like 
cheese (to use his own expression) he took a 
specimen to Copiapo. He was there informed 
by the mineralogists that the substance was 
chloride of silver, or, as it is commonly called 
in Chili, horn silver, because it has the tex- 
ture of horn. It is also called plata plomo, or 
silver lead, by the Chilian miners. 

It has already been mentioned that by the 


and perseverance, and acquired great wealth. 
One of these was the famous mine of Allison 
Ranch, at Grass Valley, which was found in % 
1852, by poor Irishmen who were at work in 
a neighboring mine. For many years they 
have drawn an immense revenue from their 
discovery, and in 1866 the mine was still 
highly productive. The owners refuse to 
furnish any statement of their receipts or ex- 
penditures, but the men employed in the mill 
say the annual yield is about $400,000, of 
which more than two-thirds is clear profit. 





















u) paying quantities. Every morning he went|Spanish laws the discoverer of a mine became |The other case is that of the Gould and Curry ‘ 

ts down to the race to look for bits of the metal ;|its possessor. Godey offered half his mine to| mine, also discovered by Irish laborers. Up 
but the other men at the mill thought Mar-|a-man who had capital and experience, on|to the year 1857, inclusive, the Gould and 

2 shall was very wild in his ideas, and they con-|condition that the latter should furnish the|Curry Company had taken from their mine 

a tinued their labor in building the mill, and in|necessary funds for working the mine, and|about $14,000,000 worth of silver, of which 






sowing wheat and planting vegetables. The|the two parties were to share the profits. 
swift current of the mill-race washed away|The miners came at once to masses of silver, 
some of the earth leaving the coarse particles|and from the first the undertaking was highly 
of gold behind, so Marshall’s collection of|remunerative, but Godey, like most men who 
Specimens continued to accumulate, and his| discover mines, was impatient and dissatisfied, Sein ttre Tae 
associates began to think there might be some-|and would not wait for the completion of the| _The Son of God is come into the hearts of 
thing in his gold mine after all. Soon after’ works. Allured by the hope of finding still|all true believers, and in boundless love and 
this one of the party employed at the mill|richer veins, he sold his share for the price of, mercy is still standing and knocking at the 
went to San Francisco for the purpose of.$14,000, wandered for some years in the|door of the hearts of all. 


$6,500,000 had been spent in general disburse- ¢ 
ments and improvements, and more than 
$4,000,000 had been divided between the 
shareholders. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 60.) 

“10th mo. 2d, 1846. The state of things 
amongst us as a religious Society, as well as 
in the world at large, is well calculated to im- 

ress the mind with grief and astonishment. 
hen we believe in the certainty of Divine 
retribution, and that a departure from Hin, is 
followed by a being forsaken of Him, how 
can we do other than apprehend the most 
serious consequences, from the present indif- 
ference to His precepts and commandments, 
and from the departure from the law in the 
heart, which now so generally prevails. 
* * * * * 


“Oh! that this departure from the Truth 
might be stopped by a timely and thorough 
turning to the Lord; else I see not what is to 
be the end of it. Can we repair the breach 
of ourselves? Will we not rather be likely to 
daub it with untempered mortar? And after 
exerting our own skill in it,and making some- 
thing out that appears plausible,—but the 
work of our own hands after all,—be ready 
to cry peace, when there is none; and do 
nothing better than place a stumbling-block 
in the way of true seekers Zion-ward.” 

“1846. In looking back to the period of my 
life when signally under the hand of the Lord 
(I dare not question its being so), and remem- 
bering some of the restraints, in an especial 
manner, to which I was subjected, I have 
been led into close questioning as to how far 
they were submitted to, in the manner and 
degree my Divine Master saw to be necessary 
for me; and while on the one hand I see evi- 
dence of a long holding back, and much want 
of resignation to the Divine will, and see also 
that I was subjected to much suffering, on 
account of my averseness to the singularity 
it would lead me to, I am, on the other hand, 
and particularly at this season, comforted a 
little in the sense of the plenitude of Divine 
mercy, in considering, that notwithstanding 
this reluctance and holding back subjected me 
to a long wilderness travel; and by giving 
ear to the seducer and betrayer, I was sunk 
in great weakness and discouragement for a 
long season ; yet that through all this, I should 
in some measure have been kept alive to the 
importance of seeking Him in all, and to be- 
lieve that His purpose is in some degree at- 
tained, is cause of unspeakable thankfulness 
to me.” 

The correspondence is again resumed :— 
“12th mo. 1846. * * Thy letter reminded 
me of its being near the second anniversary 
of the death of the friend we loved so well 
(Thomas Kite.) That did not comeinto mind 
in my evening musings, thougk I had just be- 
fore been thinking of him; of his kindness, 
his sympathy, his affection ; and thinking too, 
not I trust unlawfully, of how pleasant it 
would be to participate in it once again. I 
spoke of his affection; I allude to it, as it 
was so invariably and unchangeably evi- 
denced; so that in a seat by his side, or re- 
ceiving the kind warm pressure of his hand, 
you knew that it was not for the moment 
only,-but the genuine prodact of a heart, 
yearning in christian kindness and tenderness 
for the good of all; but most especially, that 
those whom the Heavenly Shepherd was 
gathering with the crook of his love, might 
never be found straying from His fold. as 
it not this that characterized his intercourse 
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with some of us; and thou, my dear ; 
hast especial cause to remember it, and in his 
loss, to pursue the steps his love would have 
persuaded thee to follow, with much sincere 
earnestness of purpose. Oh how his spirit 
would have mourned, had he lived till now. 

* * * «Didst thou see the tenth number 
of the tenth volume of the British Friend; 
and if so, didst thou observe an ‘extract from 
the unpublished journal of Job Scott?’ It 
seemed a daring sentiment: I mean the ex- 
pression of his belief that ‘a considerable part 
of the preaching among Friends in England, 
tends to prevent a growth in the truth, and 
to retard rather than to promote, convince- 
ment in others.’ Perhaps fuller proof may 
be made of the truth of it, than we are yet 
ready to believe. But I believe, my dear 
——, it is not best for us to dwell too much 
upon such things as these, though we must 
suffer according to our measure in our faith- 
fulness on account of them. I believe, and 
have at seasons, even of late, been comforted 
in the belief, that Jerusalem remains to be to 
the patient humble seeker, ‘a quiet habita- 
tion,’ not one of the stakes of which can ever 
be removed, &. And to know an abiding in 
our tentwhenever the cloud rests, is the best 
thing and the right for us. I did not think 
of writing so much when I began; but thou 
wilt bear with me. The dead cannot raise 
the dead; and the grave’s mouth seems my 
place of abidance, though feeling often I have 
much to be thankful for. It is encouraging 
that there seem to be some other inhabitants 
of the lonely wilderness! Well, it is hot the 
most agreeable to flesh and blood, though no 
doubt safest for me; and therefore to be ac- 
cepted with resignation and gratitude; may | 
so accept it.” 

“2d mo. 14th, 1847. * * * I can hope for 
thee still, that the trying things that are to be 
encountered, may be met with becoming 
patience, believing fully that in whatever way 
it may be tried, if there is a disposition to re- 
gard, not ourselves, but that which is best 
and right, it will operate to our benefit, and 
teach us a lesson of self-denial and self-subjec- 
tion, that is worth infinitely more than all the 
pains it can cost us; for it is the death of self 
we want; and it matters not the way in which 
it is obtained, so that it is really brought 
about. I know, my dear , this is a hard 
lesson, and a cold one, because it brushes 
away at one stroke the sunshine of merely 
self and worldly enjoyment from our paths; 
but when we remember that we are placed 
here, not to enjoy this world, but to prepare 


|are so, and yet we regard it not much morg 
than the falling of the leaf from the parent 
\stem ; while we might well reflect when that 
lesson of nature is before us, that our chan 
may be as sudden.” - ° * 
To a young relative at Boarding School she 
writes under the same date. * * “Itigg 
good lesson to learn in early life, that of doing 
| what we ought to do, and not unreserved] 
|to give ourselves to that which would be most 
| agreeable to us; allowing these things a share, 
‘but not giving to them all our affections and 
‘our hopes. We may laugh and talk together 
according to the impulse of our natural dispo- 
,Sitions, and may be ready to believe that we 
find in this reciprocation of thought and feel- 
ling, the elements of happiness, while at the 
‘same time if the teacher in our own bosoms 
‘is listened to when we are alone, or when our 
|heads rest on our pillow, we may find that 
‘its whispered voice to us is, all this is vanity, 
It is the love of our Heavenly Father alone, 
that can make us truly happy in ourselves, 
/and in all that we may be surrounded with; 
jand our obedience to Him that can allow us 
to enjoy them in safety. I mean in submit. 
ting ourselves to Him, and then accepting 
what He allows us, or denying ourselves what 
we are made to feel uneasy in the possession 
of. Thou wilt not understand me by any 
thing I have said, as objecting to school 
friendships. I do not mean at all to do so; 
but should be glad to see thee in the posses. 
sion of a few well-chosen friends: not doubt- 
ing but that such intimacies are useful, as well 
as tending to our comfort and happiness.” 
In her Journal she writes, “2d mo. 15th, 
1847. Evening. A day of close exercise and 
conflict under a belief that something more 
than I have heretofore been exercised in, will 
be required at my hands. Oh! how havel 
begged to be kept in the faithful discharge of 
my duty, and yet not at all knowing how it 
is to be brought about. He can make a way 
where J can see none; and at present with a 
subjected heart, 1 must leave it in his hands.” 
“18th. * * I have made mention of a 
matter, which has lain heavily at seasons for 
ithe past sixth months, and think I have found 
relief in it. Oh what a child I am! though I 
trust, through mercy, not altogether a faith- 
\less one. May the impressions of to-day not 
| be lost.” 
| “Ina degree sustained this morning. Have 
feared during the course of the day [ have in- 
|dulged too freely in my natural desire for 
reading ; it has certainly a tendency with me 
to turn the mind out of its proper channel; 





| 





in it for a better? the way through it 1s of|and is, I believe, much in the way of forbid- 


less consequence than we suppose. It is down- 
right fallacy to talk of settled enjoyment and 
happiness here, even if we choose the world ; 
and if we do so choose, life’s constant sorrows, 
and eventually a sick pillow may make our 
hearts and heads ache with its thorns. 

“ How startling the account of ’s death 
was: it seems indeed as if every day brought 
us such intelligence. It is a common circum- 
stance, or we should certainly regard it more 
than we do. I believe I always consider in 
my heart that another fellow-mortal has en- 


den fruit. It has been one of my idols. Oh! 
for watchfulness and carefulness.” 

The above memorandum may not be with- 
out its application at times to many among 
jus. It has reminded of the little verse: 





‘¢ Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The mental eve of faith, and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disapperr, 
Or seem less lovely, or its hopes less dear, 
That is our world—our idol, thongh it bear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air.” 


Nodate. * * * “Though not much 


‘tered upon his eterna! inheritance; that no) together personally, my interest in thee, and 
‘change awaits him now: that as he has lived,'sympathy for thee, abide with thee; and I 
'so is he now reaping the reward; a change’ trust will continue to do so, whatever our out- 
infinitely glorious, or the mind can scarcely) ward situation or cireumstances may be. I am 

icture the fearful reverse—a crown and a! poor, perhaps poorer than any one else. Con- 
Sinanioen, or inconceivable wretchedness and solations, divine consolations, are in His treas- 
misery forever and ever. Surely these things ury, and if distributed, a gift. Man cannot 
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take hold of them ; and he communicates them|on very high ground, we kept an anxious) 


immediately or instrumentally, as it pleases|look out for the flo6d which we saw must en-| rapidly subsiding, and it was evident that the 
Him. Our business is to watch and to wait.}sue. 


The roaring of a torrent down a narrow | flood had spent its foree. In the morning, a 
I cannot doubt but that childlike trust thou! gorge behind us, showed that the waters were gently flowing stream, but a few yards broad 
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my tent at half-past nine, the waters were 


bast been enabled to place where alone it can quickly gathering. Soon a white line of foam land a few inches deep, was all that remained 


be rewarded, will be blest to thee; and learn-|appeared down the wady before us, andjof the flood. 


estly desire for thee, the realization of the 
promises, ‘I will make all His bed in his sick- 
ness. ‘I will be with him in trouble.’ ” 

“3rd mo., 8th. Much occupied at times of 
late with things of an outward character, 
company, &c., &c.; yet hope through it all 
there has been a secret looking and clinging 
to that which upholds and preserves. On 
the point of making a little visit from home. 
Oh, how my soul craves watchfulness and 
preservation on the right hand, and on the left; 
yea, covets it, not only on these occasions, 
but continually; more than length of my 
natural life.” 

“12th. Returned from paying the visit 
alluded to; have but little to remark. A 
tempest has covered me, and I must wait the 
issue. Ifthe Lord, my heavenly and blessed 
Master, is but on this sea I can rejoice, and 
even give thanks, not doubting, but, that in 
due time, I shall be taken into the ship, and 
find safety again. Oh! for arenewal of faith, 
living faith.” 

“13th. Have felt more sustained during 
part of the day, and feel so this evening, 1 
greatly desire to abide the dispensations met- 
ed, the full and appointed time; and desire 
still, that my faith may be quickened. Have 
had, in reading portions of scripture, some 
sweet impressions of the closeness of our union 
with our blessed Head, as we abide faithful to 
Him. Oh for true patience.” 

“16th. A very trying day yesterday ; more 
comfortable this evening. Have remembered 
the prophet’s language: ‘I called on thy 
name, O Lord, out of the low dungeor ;’ but 
yet I believe this night, that it is good to be 
brought low; to be stripped of ail comeliness 
and beauty, that we may see ourselves as we 
are, and be brought to rely solely on the 
mercy of God, through Christ Jesus.” 

(fo be continred.) 


A Storm and Flood in the Peninsula of Sinai. 

The following account of a fearful deluge 
in the northern portion of Arabia, is from the 
pen of F. W. Holland, who travelled in that 
country in the year 1867. 

“ For some days a storm appeared to have 
been gathering, and on the 3d of December 
the clouds looked so threatening, and the 
wind was so high that I did not venture far 
from my tent, which was pitched on the east 
side of Wady Feiran, nearly opposite the 
mouth of Wady Aleyat which flows down 
from the central peaks of Serbal. 
past four a few heavy drops of rain began to 


fall, but not sufficient to disturb the knot of 


Arabs who were sitting round my fire. At 
five, however, a tremendous thunder storm 
burst upon us, the Arabs quickly dispersed to 
their tents, and I had to gather all my goods 
together and take them and my two Arabs 
under the cover of my little tent. I never 
saw such rain, and the roar of the thunder 
echoing from peak to peak, and the howling 
of the wind were quite deafening. It soon 
grew dark, but the lightning was so incessant 
that we could see every thing around us. In 
& quarter of an hour every ravine and gully 
in the mountains was pouring down a foam- 
ing stream, and as my tent was not ‘pitched 
9 
































At ‘half 


But the whole bed of the wady 


quckly grew in size till it formed a mighty|was changed; where yesterday a bank had 


stream. 
the valley, and I was tempted to wade over 
to some high ground in the middle to watch 
its progress, tor enveloped in a waterproof 
sheet, I had left the tent to witness the effects 
of the storm. Fortunately I did not do so, 
for in a few minutes the stream rose so rapidly 
that I must have been cut off by it had I ven- 
tured to cross over. I went back to my tent 
and packed up all my things ready for a hasty 
retreat, if necessary, and then returned to 
watch the torrent. it was still rising steadily, 
but soon so sudden an increase took place, 
that I had barely time to rush back to the 
tent, and with the Arabs help carry my things 
to a wall, about 15 yards distant, before the 
water was upon us. When | took the last 
load the water was nearly ankle deep. I ran 
to the wall and back and it was nearly up to 
my knees; with a desperate effort 1 seized 
the tent and dragged it to the wall, but nar- 
rowly escaped being washed away in doing 
so. We were congratulating ourselves on 
having saved every thing, when down came 
another sudden rush of water and we had 
barely time to carry the things to higher 
ground; we saved all however except my 
boots, which were washed away. It was now 
only a few minutes past six. 
raining, the flood began to subside, and with 
the help of a little dry straw from the middle 
of the camel’s saddle, we managed to light a 
fire. We had just got a good blaze and were 
sitting around it drying ourselves, when sud- 
denly a tremendous wave leaped over the 
wall of the garden in which we had placed 
ourselves, and carried away our fire, a second 
wave demolished the wall, and our things 
were in greater danger than ever; but again 
we succeeded in saving every thing, and this 
time carried them high up the mountain side. 
Our poor camel, which was tied to a tree, 
struggled and roared piteously as he felt the 
water rising; but we released him before he 
wus in any real danger. After seeing every 
thing safe. I went to a commanding position 
to watch the flood. The lightning had ceased, 
but the moon began to shine out brightly. 
It was a grand but awful sight. It seemed 
impossible to believe that scarcely an hour’s 
rain, could turn a dry desert wady, upwards 
of 300 yards bread, into a foaming torrent 
from 8 to 10 feet deep. Yet there it was, 
roaring and tearing down, bearing with it 
tangled masses of tamarisk, hundreds of beau- 
tiful palm trees, scores of sheep and goats, 
camels and donkeys, and still worse, men, 
women and children. A few miles above the 
spot where I stood, a whole encampment had 
been swept away. I saw some of them swept 
past me in the pale moonlight; nearly thirty 
— were known to have perished, but two 
odies only were found ; the rest were buried 
in the debris or carried down to the sea. The 
roar of the torrent as it swept past me was 
tremendous; the boulders ground along be- 
neath the waters with the noise as of a hun- 
dred mills at work; and every now and then, 
the very ground on which I stood, shook 
again, as some huge rock charged down upon 
it from Wady Aleyat. When I returned to 


Its course lay on the further side of 


storm before, and all had some tale to tell of 


It had left off 


stood covered with trees, was now a deep 
muddy water-course. In other spots huge 
banks of sand and stones, had taken the place 
of hollows. The Arabs were active at an 
carly hour, searching for missing friends and 
lost property. None remembered such a 


hair-breadth escapes or loss of property. 
Nearly a thousand palm trees had been swept 
away in Wady Feiran: this in itself was a 
terrible loss to the poor Arabs, who depend 
so much on dates for food. But I was much 
struck with the quiet way in which the men 
heard of their losses. Nos a murmur was 
uttered; “ All comes from God,” was the one 
expression in the mouth of all. One poor 
fellow, whom I knew well, hurried back from 
a distance when he saw the storm gathering 
to find his wife, six children, his tent and all 
his worldly possessions swept away; yet he 
too seemed to find comfort in this thought. 
A casual observer would have said that they 
were lacking in affection ; but living amongst 
them as I then was, I saw that this was not 
the case; whatever other Bedouins may do, 
the Zowarah Arabs love their wives and chil- 
dren dearly. The women however, unlike 
the men, are noisily demonstrative in their 
grief. I had accepted an invitation from one 
of the Sheikhs and was staying at his tents 
two days after the flood, when the news of 
the loss of some relations was first made 
known to the women of the encampment. 
Dreading the scene that would follow the an- 
nouncement, the men appeared up to that 
time to have withheld the news. The first 
woman who heard it uttered a loud shriek 
and rushed out of her tent; the cry was im- 
mediately taken up by all the women, and 
clapping their hands, tearing their hair, they 
all rushed out into the desert, running some 
one way some another, pursued by the men 
who led them back, now coaxing, now threat- 
ening, now dragging them along by main 
force; but no sooner were they brought back 
than out they rushed again, until having ap- 
parently satisfied themselves that they had 
done their part, they dropped back by degrees 
to their tents. 

It will be many years before Wady Feiran 
recovers from the effects of this flood; for 
many miles every herb in the bed of the wady 
was swept away, the wells were filled up, the 
gardens destroyed, and where a few days be- 
fore I had passed through a thick wood of 
tamarisks, nearly two miles in length, I now 
found a barren waste of sand without a vestige 
of a tree. 

Men of great learning at Wittenberg.—Arriv- 
ing at Wittenberg, Stephen Grellet writes: 
“We soon became sensible of the darkness 
that covers the minds of many of the people 
in this place,—the seat of knowledge, as it is 
termed by many, because of its renowned 
University ;—the greatest part of the pro- 
fessors, men of great learning, are unbelievers 
in the saving truths of christianity, and teach 
their pernicious doctrines to the numerous 
young men sent to this place, who return to 
their distant homes with minds poisoned by 
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Socinian principles, and, in their human rea- 
son, exalted above the simplicity of the Gospel 
of Christ. I lament bitterly over them. I 
have felt as if my soul was made sorrowful, 
even unto death.” 

acenainipiimeninen 

Toward the conclusion of 1830, Stephen 
Grellet makes the following memorandum :— 

“ During the course of this year I have been 
mostly at home, except attending meetings 
here, and in the surrounding neighborhood, 
and several other Yearly Meetings besides my 
own. The disturbances caused by the late 
secession have very much subsided; never- 
theless, I have felt tenderly for Friends, who, 
in some places, are left in a very feeble con- 
dition. This is particularly felt in their Meet- 
ings for Discipline. I see the great danger to 
which individuals of small religious experi- 
ence, though otherwise well disposed, are 
liable, when in their zeal to become active, 
they engage in matters too high for them, 
and beyond their growth in the Truth; they 
may thereby come to the loss of the little 
they had attained, wound their own souls, 
and hurt the cause they were prompted, by 
their imprudent zeal, to attempt to promote. 
My concern for some of these has at times 
been great; and I fear that, from this cause, 
other trials may arise in our Society.—Me- 
moirs of Stephen Grellet. 

Effect of Pine Trees on the Soil.—A remark- 
able instance of the effect of pine trees on the 
soil in which they grow, has been published 
in the Woods and Waters Reports of the 
north of France. A forest near Valenciennes, 
comprising about eighteen hundred acres of 
scrub and stunted oak and birch, was grubbed 
up in 1843, and replaced by Scotch firs (Pinus 
sylvestris.) The soil, composed of silicious 
sands mingled with a small quantity of clay, 
was in some places very wet; it contained 
two or three springs, from one of which 
flowed a small stream. The firs succeeded 
beyond expectation, and large handsome 
stems now grow vigorously over the whole 
ground. It was in the early stages of their 
growth that the remarkable effect above re- 
ferred to was noticed. The soil began to dry; 
the snipes that once frequented the place 
migrated to a more congenial locality; the 
ground became drier and drier, until at last 
the springs and the stream ceased to flow. 
Deep trenches were dug to lay open the 
sources of the springs, and discover the cause 
of the drying up; but nothing was found ex- 
cept that the roots of the firs had penetrated 
the earth to a depth of five or six feet. Bor- 
ings were then made; and six feet below the 
source of the spring, a bed of water was met 
with of considerable depth, from which, it 
was inferred, the spring had formerly been 
fed. But in what way its level had been 
lowered by the action of the firs could not be 
determined, and is still a matter of specula- 
lation. But the fact remains, and may be 
utilized by any one interested in tree-culture. 
For years it has been turned to account in 
Gascony, where the lagoons that intersect the 
sandy dunes have been, dried up by planting 
the Pinus maritimus along their margin. 
Hence we may arrive at the conclusion that 
while leafy trees feed springs, and maintain 
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Selected. 
WATCHING. 

I walked abroad at noontide, sorely grieved, 

The way seemed long and rough, 
I rested for a moment wearily ; 

The pause was just enough 
To let me lift mine eyes—then I perceived, 
As I looked up, my Futher watching me. 


I mingled with my brethren in the mart, 
Yet shunned their busy strife ; 

Their voices loud, from which I could not flee, 
Pressed on my ioner life; 

I, with a lonely hunger in my heart, 

Looked up, and saw my Father watching me. 


’Twas evening, and my work was at an end, 
All but thought’s spinning coil, 
Which as a tangled web must ever be 
My spirit’s greater toil; 
I, hardly knowing where these thoughts might tend, 
Looked up, and saw my Father watching me. 


What! watching ever—from the early dawn, 
Through the long noontide heat; 

What watching sti//i—while the swift moments flee, 
With pat.ence culm and sweet ! 

O, Guardian! ever near from morn to morn, 

How can I fear while Thou art watching me? 


Thine eye will see if I am like to fall, 
My labors Thou wilt know; 
Methinks I never more alone can be, 
If Thou wilt have it so, 
I will not seek for comfort, great or small, 
Only to know that Thou art watching me. 


The Production of Coal.— According to 
Simonin, the coal production of the year 1866 
was nearly as follows: 


Tons. 
England, Ireland and Scotland, 101,630,544 
Prussia, . . ‘ : 17,000,000 
France, 11,300,000 
Belgium, 12,000,000 
Austria, ‘ 4,000,000 
Saxony, . . : 2,500,000 
Other parts of Europe, 4,000,000 
United States, ‘ 15,000,000 
Nova Scotia, . 601,302 
India, China, Japan 
countries, 


‘and other 


3,000,000 
Total about . , 171,031,846 
The coal fields of North America, especially 
those in the United States, tar exceed in ex- 
tent those of all the rest of the world, so far 
as is yet known, and this region must eventu- 
ally become the great coal producer for both 
hemispheres. 


ee 


Shell Dredging. 


A strong arm and an immunity from sea- 
sickness are among the important requisites 
of a good dredger. To one who has pulled 
up a well-filled dredge from fifteen or twenty 
fathoms, the necessity of a strong arm is ob- 
vious, especially if this act has been attended 
with the not unusual accompaniments of a 
rough sea, and a cold breeze which stiffens 
the fingers while grasping the wet rope. One 
can only pity those who are sea-sick, for they 
are helpless. 

In dredging one oftentimes enjoys the 
keenest pleasure, attended with the greatest 
bodily discomforts. The miseries we will not 
mention. The delights come when the con- 
tents of the dredge are sifted, and there lies 
before you the only treasures of the deep; 
treasures that can be obtained in no other 
way. It is true that many deep-water species 


this source are generally impaired by thé ac. 
tion of the juices of the stomach. The beauty 
of dredging consists in getting the objects in 
their living condition; and then you may 
keep them alive in sea-water for some time, 
and see them crawl about and watch their 
singular ways. 

A dredge should not be too large, perhaps 
sixteen inches across the mouth. The frame 
is made of a flat bar of iron, an inch in width 
and an eighth of an inch in thickness, one 
edge of which should be hammered sharp and 
turned out, to form the scraping edge. The 
other edye must be drilled with small holes an 
inch apart, to which a stout cloth bag is to be 
sewed. It is well to have the sides of the bag 
made of netting so that the water may drain 
from it quickly. The iron shanks are to be 
fastened to the dredge. A dredge of this 
shape, however it falls, when drawn slowly 
along, is sure to scrape up the mud. It is 
well to have for a rope a good strong one of 
manilla-hemp, and this should be well secured 
to the dredge. It is necessary to have the 
length of the rope more than twice the depth 
you intend to dredge in; thus, if you were to 
dredge in ten fathoms, you should be provided 
with at least twenty-five fathoms of rope, as 
it is necessary to give the dredge sufficient 
“slack” in order that it may drag properly. 
Should the dredge meet with any obstacle, it 
can generally be liberated by retracing the 
track passed over, dragging the dredge in an 
opposite direction. It is well to add thata 
row-boat is best to dredge from, that is for 
light dredges, as you want to move very 
slowly through the water. A fine sieve is 
necessary to sift out the mud, a few pails in 
which to empty the contents of the dredge, 
and some large-mouthed vials ‘in which to 
save the animals alive. 

After a little experience in dredging you 
will notice that certain species live on certain 
“bottoms.” Thus, if your dredge comes up 
filled with mud, you must sift the mud care. 
fully, and from it you will find certain forms 
different from those you may dredge from a 
sandy bottom. It is well to examine your 
sieve often, that the smaller species may not 
be washed away. Sometimes the dredge will 
come up filled with stones; do not throw 
these away in disgust, but examine each stone 
carefully, and clinging to them you will find 
several species of shells found in no other way. 
One species, called Cemoria Noachina, is like 
a very small limpet, with a little hole in its 
top from which radiate little ribs, giving the 
shell a very elegant appearance under the 
magnifier. Then there are certain species of 
shells which cling to the stones, limpet-like, 
but instead of having a shell of one piece 
covering their back, the shell is composed of 
eight transverse pieces, one lapping over the 
other. When detached from the rock they 
often roll up like a pill-bug. On the eastern 
coast of Maine there is one large species which 
can be taken from the rocks at low-water 
mark. The species dredged in Massachusetts 
Bay are generally small ; one or two of them 
are brightly colored with shades of red. 

Two other species called Velutina, are often 
found adhering to the rocks brought up in 
this manner. ‘By far the most beautiful and 
interesting animals are contained in the little 


the moisture of the soil, the contrary function|of shells are obtained from the stomachs of|cells which often cover the rocks from deep 
is reserved for spine or needle bearing trees,' the haddock, cod and other fishes, particularly| water. They are arranged in little patches 
which dry the soil, and (if too damp) improve from the haddock, which seems to live prin-|like mats, some species making a perfectly 


its quality.—Chambers’ Journal. 


cipally on mollusks. Specimens procured from 


circular figure, others covering the rocks in 
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irregular patches. These belong to the lowest|light of reason, we shall forever fail. 

up of mollusks, and are called Polyzoa.|what man knoweth the things of God but by 
ane the microscope the mass is seen com-|the Spirit of God that is in him; or by the 

sed of little cells, arranged like the stones) Sun of righteousness that shines in our hearts. 
ina pavement. Each one of these cells has aj“ For God who commanded the light to shine 
little opening protected by a small lid, which| out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
opens to allow the animal within to protrude] give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
a tuft of minute feelers. It would require too|of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” And it 
long a time to show the affinity of these ani-|is this inward and true light shining in the 
mals to the clam and oyster, yet they are| darkness of our hearts, which makes manilest 
among the lowest forms of this group. 'There| the corruptions there. For the darkness, the 
are Many species On Our coast, some of which| death and the corruption attending our fallen 
have been described as new, others are similar} nature, being inward, the light which shows 
to British species.— American Naturalist. us Our way of escape, must of necessity be 
inward also. 


ee 


For|of holiness. 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Awake to righteousuess and sin not,” 


If the filth of our Zion is ever washed away, 
and judges restored unto us “as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning,” it must 
be “by the spirit of judgment, .and by the 
spirit of burning.” (Isa. iv. 4.) 

Yes, the spirit of the Holy One of Israel 
must be suffered to dwellin every heart: there 
to judge and “cast down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bring into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 
And the spirit of that burning must be sub- 
mitted to, that burns as an oven, (inwardly) 
until all that pertains to self, and to the spirit 
and power of him who now rules and reigns 
in the hearts of the children of disobedience, 
is consumed. Paul, in speaking of some in 
his day, says, “Such are false apostles, deceit- 
ful workers, transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ. And no marvel, for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. 
Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers 
also be transformed as the ministers of right- 
eousness, whose end shall be according to 
their works.” There is a human or animal 
light and life; and there is a divine light and 
life. Let us not be deceived as to which ac- 
tuates us. The one is of the earth and is 
earthly ; the other is from heaven and is 
heavenly. The one feeds and makes strong 
the earthly part in us, and in those who hear 
us ; the other nourishes and makes strong the 
heavenly part in us, and in those who hear 
us. We become servants to whichsoever we 
yield ourselves servants to obey. We may, by 
an intellectual cultivation, be enabled to link 
sublime and doctrinal passages of scripture to- 
gether, in a consistent way, and deliver them 
in a heat,*zeal and fervor of our own, and yet 
not have that kind of a life accompanied with 
asingle spark of divine grace, nor enlightened 
by that true light which is offered to every 
man, and designed to be God’s salvation to 
the ends of the earth. 

The intellectual acuteness which is so much 
prized by the wise and prudent of this world, 
as being sufficient to enlighten our darkness, 
and lead us from earth to heaven, is altogether 
something else from that divinely enlightened 
and spiritual intelligence which is so eminent- 
ly granted at times to the humble, prayerful, 
christian believer. The one may be com- 
ate to the changeable moon, or that “lesser 

ight” which shines only by a reflected bright- 
ness, and is to rule only the night, or darkness 
of this world, and the other to that “greater 
light,” which is designed to rule in the great 
and spiritual day of the Lord. 


religion and God, by the “lesser light,” or 


of Gud is manifest in man. 
doth make manifest is light. “Then while ye 
have the light, believe in the light, that ye 
may be the children of light.” 
believe in this light, and walk in obedience to 
it, we shall more easily comprehend it; and 
shall find also that it will shine “ more and| 
more unto the perfect day.” 
no longer follow a transformed light, nor take 
light for darkness, or darkness tor light; but 
shall be enabled to distinguish between that 
religion which serveth Gud and that which 
serveth him not. 
“try the spirits whether they are of God, be- 
cause many false prophets are gone out into 
the world.” 
day of boasted religious light, who appear to 
be passing smoothly down the stream of time, 
without being conscious of the load of sin that 
separates us from the Father of lights; and 
without being aware that it has to be removed 
before we can be reunited to God, and enjoy 
a glorious inheritance with the saints in light. 
That which “now letteth will let until it be 
taken out of the way.” 
“ He gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity.” 
mains in us, we are redeemed from ail? Is 
the object of this gift of God through Jesus 
Christ accomplished in us? If not there is 
yet an individual work for us to do in our 
He gave himself for us that be! 





































own hearts. 





For that which may be known 
And whatsoever 


And as we 


We shall then 


And by this light we are to 


Are there not many in this our 


Paul says of Christ, 


But while iniquity re 


might redeem us. But will he do it contrary 
to our will, or our wish, or without our having 
any part or lot in the work? No; there 
must be a corresponding and reciprocal effort 
on our part. Have we “ Yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin ?” 
God which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
has done his part outwardly, will we not 
work with the strivings of his Holy Spirit in 
us, and do our part also? “ Behold,” He says, 
“T stand at the door and knock; If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him and will sup with him and he with 
me.” But we have to hear his voice, and open 
the door of the heart, and let him in, before 
we can hold refreshing communion with him. 
So here is a work for us to do, in preparing 
the way of the Lord. We have to obey his 
voice and follow him in the way of regenera- 
tion. He says, “lf any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” We need not look to 
be his disciples without this. The way to 
the kingdom is as strait and narrow as ever 
it was. We need not content ourselves with 


the vain hope that Christ has done the whole| 


work for us, without us, and that there is no 
work for us to do with fear and trembling. 


has been done by him. Let us receive it with 
thankful hearts, and press forward in the way 


“The Lamb of 
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For we are told that without 
holiness, no man shall see the Lord. 

We have great need of watchfulness, and 
of fervent, mental prayer. We may easily 
advocate a good cause in a wrong spirit. We 
may even preach about Christ and him cruci- 
fied to save a fallen world, and thus honor 
him with the lips, while the heart is far from 
him. We may say a great deal about con- 
version, and yet not know a change of heart. 
We may cry, “The teutple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord,” and yet not be living 
stones in his spiritual temple. We may invite 
others to “ come to Jesus,” and yet not know 
him, nor the power of his coming; and con- 
sequently fail to tell them where and how to 
find him. We must resist the devil in all his 
forms, before he will flee from us. We must 
draw nigh to God in the spirit of our minds, 
before he will draw nigh to us in the fellow- 
ship and light of the gospel. And as we sub- 
mit ourselves to Him, he will dwell in us, and 
we in him. In him we will live, and move, 
and have our being. We shall then witness 
more of the light of his glory to shine amongst 
us. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind, l0th mo. 14th, 1869. 

> 

[ We have been kindly furnished by a friend 
with acopy of the “ Western Home Journal,” 
published at Lawrence, Kansas, and take from 
it the following account of a council held with 
the Osages. It appears to have been written 
by a disinterested spectator, and will give our 
readers some correct ideas respecting some of 
the difficulties which have to be encountered 
in the efforts now being made by Friends to 
benefit the Indians. E. Hoag is the superin- 
tendent of those tribes, the care of which has 
been assigned to Friends.] 

LETTER FROM THE OsaGes.—THE INDIAN 
PayMENY.—THE Osace TREATY. 
Montaomery, Kan., Sep. 27. 

In company with Colonel Coffey, of Coffey- 
ville, on the morning of the 27th, I started up 
the Verdigris River to this place, to witness 
what I had never seen before—an Indian 
payment. 

Arriving at this place we found Superin- 
tendent Hoag, Isaac T. Gibson, the new agent, 
and Jonathan Richards, clerk to the Superin- 
tendent, Major G. C. Snow, former agent of 
the Osages, and the usual amount of white 
men, who, through curiosity or cupidity, gene- 
raliy congregate at such times and places. 

The tribe enrolled 4,381 souls, and about 
one thousand of the chiefs, headmen, braves 
and their attendants, were on the ground, 
seated in their accustomed order in semicir- 
cle, dressed in their usual fantastic costume, 
though somewhat faded out for the want of 
stamps to buy red paint, blankets and “ sich,” 
owing to the delay in their payments. 

On the assembling of the council, Major 
Snow made his farewell address to the Osage 
Indians. He referred to his long official con- 
nection with this agency, to the difficulties 
and embarrassments which had surrounded 
him in the discharge of his duties, and trusted 
that the dissensions and party strife were now 
in a measure done away with, and told them 
\to let the advice given them by the superin- 
tendent and agent, sink deep into their hearts, 
|for they were their true friends. He coun- 
iseled unity of action in the future, a just re- 





If we under-| But blessed be his holy name, a great work| gard for the rights of each other and the whites, 
take to scan heavenly things, or the ways of 


‘and pointed out the only way for them to be- 
‘come great and prosperous ; by accepting the 
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civilization of the whites, by cultivating the 
soil, ruising cattle, and educating their chil- 
dren, thus becoming independent in their new 
home provided for them by the treaty. At 
the close of the Major's remarks he shook 
hands with them and bade them farewell as 
agent. 

Superintendent Hoag then addressed the 
Osages, and said substantially as follows: 

My brothers! I am happy to meet you. I 
have long desired this opportunity to talk 


with you, but my duty to other tribes has| 


prevented my being with yon till this day. I 
call you brothers because we have all one 
common father. The Great Creator of all 
made the white man, the red man and the 
black man equal. He gave to the white man 
no more natural rights than He gave to the 
red man; and I claim from you no rights and 
privileges but such as I extend to you, and 
you should claim from me no more than you 
extend to me. I have lony wanted to have 
a plain talk with you, and am glad to see so 
many here to-day. The history of your peo- 
ple is but a recital of suffering and wrong. 
You have been made to recede West, at the 
approach of your white brother, until you 
crossed the great river (Mississippi.) Since 
that time the emigration of your pale brother, 
from the Old World and from the States, has 
poured in upon your hunting lands and passed 
over them to the mines of California, until 
you are surrounded by thickly settled States, 
East, West and North; and, for the comfort 
and convenience of those States east of you 
and west of you, they have built railroads, 
emigrant roads and military roads across 
your broad hunting grounds, driving the 
buffalo therefrom, no more to return. This 


has brought trouble and sometimes war upon 


you. Your Great Father and the good people 
of the States have seen this to their deep sor- 
row. They have wished you could live in 
peace, but have failed to help you. They 
have told you that your young men wouald 
see the day when the buffalo will have passed 
away from the earth, and if we judge the fu- 
ture by the past the alternative is plainly 
marked out before you. Either adopt the 
industrial habits of your pale brothers, or waste 
away from this earth, by causes which’ you 
cannot resist. The government has wisely 
purchased a great country south of you, rich 
in soil, timber, rivers and creeks, and made 
arrangements with most of the tribes, secur- 
ing to them future homes where they may 
settle near each other and become one strong 
Indian nation to themselves. Your Great 
Father wants you to go there, and each 
of you to have his farm, raise his own ponies, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and have his fields of 
wheat, and corn, and gardens, and fruit, and 
his comfortable houses and barns, and his 
schools for the education and civilization of 
his children, make your own laws and ad- 
minister and execute them, and be in all res- 
pects as prosperous and have all the enjoy- 
ments your white brothers have. This is 
what we desire for you; and if you will co- 
operate with us, give us your labor and influ- 
ence, it is all within your reach. I want you 
all to remember that it is industrial labor that 
makes the white man rich and prosperous, and 
it is the education of his youth that makes 
him strong as a nation. The same blessings 
are at your command, and a better day is in 
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I again urge you to educate your children. 
If one of you steal from your pale brother a 
pony, or one of his children, it is sent on the 
telegraph or written on paper and sent all 
over the States, and all the people hear of it 
and feel very angry with the Indians. 
one of the bad white men steal one of your 
/ponies or one of your children, there is no one 
‘to write it on paper and to send it amongst 
all the Indians that they may know the wrong 
|done to them. And why not? Because the 
poor Indian cannot read. He has not sent 
his children to school. Your country is very 
large, reaching three hundred miles towards 
the setting sun and thirty miles north; large 
enough to give each one of your nation 1,300 
acres. And instead of this making you rich 
it makes you very poor. You are now op- 
pressed by whites covering your broad fields. 
We regret that this is so, but we cannot help 
it. Yousigned a treaty with the government 
last year, in which I think you were to re- 
ceive as annuity $95,000 a year for sixteen 
years, part for schools and part for industrial 
and national purposes. Your Fatherat Wash- 
ington writes to me that he has heard you are 
not satisfied with it, and requests me to ask 
you if that is so? And if you are not satisfied 
with it, he wants you to tell him why you are 
dissatisfied. I do not want you to think that 
I am in favor of the treaty, or that I am op- 
posed to it. I want to know just how you 
teel about it ; and in telling meI want you to be 
honest with me, and I will be honest with 
you. Tell me your own words, that I may 
tell them to your Great Father. 
After further remarks full of kind counsel 
and advice, the superintendent closed his 
speech to the chiefs, and then came the reply 
from the counsellors and chiefs. 
Beaver said—I am glad to see you have 
given us good advice. We want time to con- 
sult about what you have said about the treaty. 
Our minds our scattered, and we will have to 
consult with one another. 
The superintendent said—Interested white 
men will seek to influence you to do wrong. 
You must not be divided in your councils, nor 
listen to their advice 
Twelve O'clock said—I have just learned 
that one of my counsellors is against the treaty. 
I am surprised at it. 
Wat-in-ca said—Some more than one year 
ago some commissioner had talk with us. The 
Great Father wished to purchase the Osage 
lands. I am the man that talked. I did not 
refuse my country to them. While we were 
in council something happened which disturb- 
ed our minds very much. After we had sign- 
ed the treaty, I had another talk. I heard 
|that these commissioners were not sent from 
the Great Father. I learned that it was a 
railroad company that had sent them. We 

‘|}consider we have only one president. If the 
Great Father wishes to purchase we will sell. 
You told us that a country had been selected 
for us. The country is too small. We want 
to know how many thousand dollars you have 
for us. 

Hard-Rope said—-We understand you come 
to inquire into the treaty. The Osages treat- 
ed away this country one year ago. They 
said they come to tell the truth. The com- 
missioners told us that the Great Father 
wanted our country. The commissioners told 
us that all lost money would be restored, and 





Since we signed the treaty, we have been 
told, by a white man, that the commissionerg 
were not sent by the Great Father, but by a 
railroad company. I wish to know whatkind 
of a country we are to have. I do not think 


But if|the Great Father is able to buy our lands. 


Kan-se-ca-le said—I want to know if the 
money you have for us is hard money. [ 
want hard money ; I want you to try and get 
hard money in payment for our land. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the Eleventh month, the Correspond- 
ing Committee would press upon Friends, 
who have been engaged in the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, the importance of fur- 
nishing full and accurate answers to all the 
Queries, and of forwarding their report season- 
ably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to cach, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded ; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL Bert Le, 
CuarLEs RHOADS, 
Antuony M. Kimper, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1869. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any fumilies of Friends within your limits 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
clear type, and on fiir paper; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Soviets, capable of read- 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures? : 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sile within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
hose within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tougly, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is des!itute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 

For “ The Friend.” 


Henry Hull’s Testimony to the Duty of Religious 
Instruction. 

Eleventh mo. 2d, 1799.—*“ Attended a favored 
meeting at ; and on Second-day was at 
—— Monthly Meeting, where self-righteous- 
ness was shown to be a fruitful source of dis- 


store for you in the future, if you will labor|all depredations forgotten. Thinking of our|couragement, and stumbling, to the youth ; 


with us for it. 


women and children, we let the land go. 


many of whom had strayed from the Society 
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for the want of a timely care, on the part of|can its origin be traced to the circemstances| 


parents and caretakers, to cultivate their 
minds, and imbue them with a just estimate 
of the excellency of piety and virtue; whilst 
austere commands had failed to keep them iu 
a conformity to the simplicity of our profes- 
sion as respected their outward appearance. 
The humble followers of the Lord Jesus were 
encouraged to hold on their way.” 

Like causes produce like effects in our day. 

ae. We 


Tenth mo. 10, 1869. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 23, 1869. 

















A writer in the last number of the London 
Friend, replying to observations made by Dr. 
Ash, in the 9th month number of that paper, 
on the functions of the Church of Christ, 


whercin allusion was made to the standing of 


the “ Friends’ Foreign Mission Association,” 
in England, as a separate organization within 
the Yearly Meeting, says: 

“JT consider he has not by any means gone 
to the root of the matter; he has not stated 
the origin of the Association, which was this. 
J.S. Sewell considered he had a concern to 
go to Madagascar. Some steps had been 
taken in reference to his going, when it came 
to the knowledge of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings that his views on an important point 
were not in unison with those of our religious 
Society. I understand he had said, ‘I may 
think it right on certain occasions to take the 
bread and wine as a religious ordinance.’* 
The meeting then very properly declined to 
identify itself with his movement. This was 
the less to be wondered at, because it had not 
very long before reprinted a tract on this 
very subject, in which was very clearly set 
forth, not only by Friends, but by others, 
that the supper of the Lord was to be partaken 
of spiritually. What followed? Some mem- 
bers of our Society, in consequence of the 


‘wise decision of the Meeting for Sufferings, 


came forward and did that which it had de- 
clined to do. Now, this step has been de- 
scribed, and I think with great propriety, as 
an anomaly, an irregularity, and unconstitu- 
tional. This will appear still more clearly if 
we suppose other cases. Another member of 
our Society may come forward for liberation 
fora similar visit, holding the idea that he 
might, under certain circumstances, think it 
right to administer water baptism. Another, 
to advocate a paid ministry. Another, for 
the use of certain ceremonies in worship. 
Now, is a religious Society, which has borne 
a testimony for about 200 years against these 
things, to be censured, and its disciplinary ac- 
tion to be found fault with because it has 
stood firm in regard to this visit to Madagas- 
car? I must confess [ am surprised that 
some Friends in particular should have come 
forward and promoted that which their Meet- 
ing for Sufferings had declined to promote.” 

In an editorial in the same number of the 
Friend, after correcting the mistake made in 
the above extract, as to the time of the origin 
of the “ Foreign Missionary Association,” we 
find the following remarks: 

“But whilst with no approach to accuracy 


* We are more thau doubtful as to our friend’s having 
expressed himself in these words.—[Ep. or Lonpon 
Frienp. ] 
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referred to by our correspondent, we cannot 
but view the action taken by the Meeting for 
Sufferings in 1867 as sufficient not only to 
justify, but even to render necessary, the 
existence ofan independent organization. We 
are not at all disposed to call that action in 
question. On the contrary, we unite with 
many others who are favourable to the mis- 
sion movement in believing that, circumstanced 
as our Society is at present, our representative 
body could hardly have done otherwise than 
it did. It was probably well to regard the 
scruples of those who would have deemed 
that our testimony against outward rites had 
been lowered or dropped, had our dear friend 
been assisted by Society funds, even although 
his religious concern was endorsed by the 
Ministers and Elders of the “ Morning Meet- 
ing.” But then, we would ask, is it the con- 


scientious convictions of one portion alone of 


our members that are to be respected? Is no 
liberty of action to be granted to those who 
cannot take on themselves the responsibility 
of quenching a true religious concern to la- 
bour among the heathen because there may 
be a shade of difference—not in principle, but 
in the mode of carrying it out—between them- 
selves and the labourer who is called to the 
work? We cannot believe that there are 
many amongst us who will hesitate as to 
what answer a Christian, and therefore a 
liberal Quaker should give to such a question; 
and if that answer be the right one, there 
would seem almost a necessity for the exist- 
ence of an independent Association which, 
while it enables individuals to unite their 
efforts, involves no one in a movement to 
which he objects.” 

It may be, as the Editor of the Friend re- 
marks, that J. S. Sewell did not use the exact 
words given, but he certainly must have given 
the Meeting for Sufferings to understand that 
under certain circumstances he would not 


feel bound to support the testimony Friends} 


have ever borne against what is called the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, or that body 
would hardly have refused to endorse his con- 
cern to goasa missionary, in accordance with 
the “ Morning Meeting.” 

The editor says, “ ii was probably well to 
regard the scruples of those who would have 


deemed that our testimony against outward | jjon 
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ing the Society of Friends, a man, who, ac- 
cording to his own statement, did not intend 
to support one of its important testimonies, 
when he thought it expedient to withhold 
doing so. 

The “conscientious convictions” of every 
one in membership ought to be respected, but 
not so as to allow them to change the faith 
and disregard the testimonies of the Society 
of Friends. They may be honest in their 
convictions, and zealous in promoting what 
they believe to be the cause of Christ, but if 
they are not convinced of the doctrines and 
testimonies which Friends have ever held, or 
are not prepared to uphold them in their in- 
tegrity, we think it no breach of charity, to 
say that their other good qualities give them 
no excuse for allowing the Society to bear 
the responsibility of their opinions and acts. 
Friends may form associations for carrying 
out philanthropic or other objects, indepen- 
dent of the regularly constituted meetings of 
the Society, and so long as they in no wise 
interfere with business properly belonging to 
those meetings, nor lower or lay waste the 
religion which the Society was raised up to 
exemplify before the world, they may not 
be condemned. But it is a strange state of 
things where a Friend can refuse to do an act 
in a regularly constituted meeting of the 
Society because he would thereby compro- 
mise one of its religious testimonies, but can 
go into another meeting of his fellow members, 
and because it is a voluntary association, feel 
himself at liberty. to do that same act, and 
claim that there is no principle sacrificed, and 
“it involves no one in a movement to which 
he objects.” . 

To what this course may lead, is shown by 
the writer to whom the editor’s observations 


apply. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgign.—Civil commotions continue in Spain. A 
number of republican journals published in the pro- 
vinces, have been suppressed by the local authorities 
for inciting to insurrection, and two of those published 
in Madrid have been suppressed for a similar reason. 
The deputies to the Corte:, compo-ing the r- publican 
minority, have absented themselves from the Ciamber, 
and some of them have joined the rebels. The Cortes 
has given the necessary authority for the prosecution of 
seventeen deputies who have parti ipated in the rebel- 
On the 16th the sittings of the Cortes were sus- 


rights would have been lowered or dropped pended without the appointment of a day for reassem- 


had our dear friend been assisted by Society 
funds.” But, if we understand him aright, 


such regard to those scruples was “ probably | 


right” “circumstanced as our Society ts at pres- 
ent,” leaving it to be inferred that, as in the 


progress of change, the further removal of 
those scruples goes on, it would be proper for 
the Meeting for Sufferings to pay the expenses 


of such missionaries. 





ling, and it is not known when the session will be re- 
sumed. Six thousand rebels bave submitted to the 
government officers in Farragona, B reelova and vicini- 
ty. The leaders, abandoned by their followers, fhave 
fled to Gibraltar. The insurgents «t Valencia, afer a 
battle on the 16th inst., surrendered unconditionally. 


| Government officials declare that the rebellion is dying 


out; but the republicans assert that it is increasing. 
The interruption in communications rend-rs it difficult 
to obiain information from the provinces, but there is 


We wish not to misin-/ no doubt the insurr-ction extends over a large part of 
terpret the language used, but we cannot see} Spain 


The last Madrid dispatch says that the capture 


how any true Friend can speak of the action|°f Valencia bas had a tranquilizing effect. 


of the F. M. Association not involving the 
principle of maintaining or sacrificing the tes- 


A Paris dispatch of the 17th says, all the opposition 
deputies to the Corps Legislatif mee! to-morrow to draw 
up a manife-to. Rumors continue to circulate of a 


timony of Friends against all rites and cere-| modification of the ministry. The return of Rouher to 
monies; and that in sanctioning and bearing|the Cabinet, with a liberal programm~, is spoken of. 
the expenses of J. S. Sewell, after the avowal | A general strike of the merchants’ clerks has occurred 


of his sentiments or feelings as to the proprie- 
ty, under certain circumstances, of his not} 


in Paris. The Emperor's health is said to be satisfac- 
tory. On the 14:h, the Empress of France arrived at 
Constantinople, and was received by the Sultan with 


supporting the testimony of Truth as held by|imposing ceremonies. The waters of the Bosphorus 
Friends, in relation to the “Supper,” it did | were covered with boats gaily decorated, and the banks 
not go much further than to manifest “a shade | *¢re crowded with spectators. The Siecle hasa general 


of difference” in the mode of carrying that 
They certainly sent out to a 
distant land as a gospel messenger, represent- 


testimony out. 


| 
| 





review of the policy of the Emperor. France, it says, 
continues to guard the temporal power of the Pope, con- 
trary to agreement, and mounts guard around a coun- 
cil in which Jesuits propose again to outrage modern 
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society. The Patrie s»ys the Sultan will preside at the 
inuuguration of the Suez Canal. 

The London Zimes has but little sympathy, and less 
faith in Spanish republicanism. The failure of tne pre- 
sent government is owing to the unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of a provisional government, and an attempt to 
close it up when it hxs become impossible to do so. 
There is now no king forthcoming, and it is betrer to 
leave matters as they are. A regenvy is the only pos- 
sible scheme. The Railway News says that the traffic 
receipts of the railways in the United Kingdom, for the 
week ending 9:h mo. 24th, 1869, upon 12,936 miles of 
road, amounted to £845,117. 

A letter has been received in Bombay, from Dr. Liv- 
ingston, the great African traveller. He was at Lake 
Banglewo at the time of writing in the 7th mo 1868, 
and was in good bealth «nd spirits. He believed that 
he bad at last found the true source of the Nile. By 
news of later date received at Zanzibar, at appears that 
he was on his way to the coast. 

A dispatch from Rome says: The Civita Catholica de- 
clares that the bishops have been sunmoned to the 
Council not to deliberate on and decide questions by a 
vote of the majority, but to ratify decisions alrea:ty re- 
solved upon by the sovereign and infallible Pontiff. 

An Alexandria dispatch says: The Nile is su”siding, 
and there is no longer any apprehension of damage to 
the cotton crop. A dam in the Suez canal gave way, 
but did no great harm to the works, though a large 
quantity of material was destroyed. It is feared the 
canal must be deepened before it can be used. 

Advices from Buenus Ay:es to 9ti mo. 9th, s‘ate that 
Lopez still had a force of two thousand men, aud had 
not lefi Paragu«y. 

Dispatches from Havana report numerous skirmishes 
with tbe insurgents, but no change in the general pos:- 
tion of affsirs. The Span:sh troops have been largely 
reinforced. 

London 10th mo. 18th.—Consols, 934. 
of 1867, 83}. 

Liverpool.—Mid ling uplands cotton, 124d. a 12}d.; 
Orleans, 12}d. a 12§d. California wheat, 10s. 5d. per} 
100 lbs ; red winter, 9s. 7d. a 9s. 8d.; red western, 9s. 
3d.; amber, 9s. 9d. 

The accounts from Mexico are more favorable. Public 
and private enterfriz+, it is said, are reviving. Un- 
finished aquaducts in various parts of the country are | 
being compl-ted, and new oes are in provess of con- 
struction. Public improvements iu the capital are urged 
forward with much activity. There are now 2000 wiles 
of telegraph lines und 200 miles of railroad in active 
operation. Wm. H. Seward, formerly U.S. Secretary 
of S.ate, is now in Mexico as a visitor. 

Unitep States.—The Debt —Between 5th mo. Ist, 
and 9th mo. 30th. 1869, the Secretary of the Treasury 
purchased U. 8. five-twenty bouds, coupons and regis 
tered, to the amount of $52,691,000. 

The Customs.—From 10t mo. Ist to 9th, inclusive, 
the receipts at the ports of New York, Boston, Phil:da., 
Baltimore and San Francisco, amounted to $4,670,706. 

Philadelphia.—Mortatity last week, 243. Of scarlet | 
fever, 16, other fevers, 13; marasmus, 15. At the el-c- 
tion on the 12th inst., 102,527 votes were given for 
Supreme Judge, showing a falling off of about 19,000 
vote: compared with the election of 1868. 

Miscellaneous.— A vein of excellent coal has been dis- 
covered extending a'ong the liue of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, east of Denver. This discovery suows that} 
the coal beds of the Ro-ky Mountains extend eastward 
into the great plains, and is of great importance both to 
settlers and the railway company. 

Omaha, it is stated, his now a population of 22,000. 

Joseph Ritner, formerly Governor of Peonsylvania, 
died on the 16th inst., at the »ge of ninety years. 

During the week ending 10th mo. 17th, over eleven 
hundred passengers arrived ia California by railroad. | 





U.S. 5-20’s 





The majority of these have gone with the intention of | 
settling in the State. 

A St. Louis dispatch s‘ates that John Swanson, pro- 
prietor of an extensive co'ton factory near Stockholm, 
Sweden, has purchased 12,500 acres of land in Danklin| 
and Stoddart counties, M:ssouri, where he intends to} 
establish a colony and build a factory, mills, &., and 
carry on the cultivation as well as manata-ture of cot-| 
ton. The land selected is well xdapted for cotton rais-| 
ing. The enterprise will give employment to 1300 | 
families, part of whom are on the way from Sweden, | 
and the remainder will soon follow. 





The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 


of the 19th inst. Mew York.—Awmerican gold 130}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 120; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 118; ditto, | 
10-40 5 per cents, 108. Superfine State flour, $5.60 a} 
$5.88; extra State, $6.10 a $6.40; shipping Ohio, $6.25 | 


a $6.45; St. Louis flour, $7.25 a $9.80; southern, do., | 


THE FRIEND. 


$6.60 a $10.75. White Michigan wheat, $1.56 a $1.65; 
white Genesee, $1.50 a $1.56; amber Srate, $1.52 a 
$1.54; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.43; red western, $1.38. 
Canada barley, $1.55 ; State, $1.30. Oats, 60 a 65 cts. 
Rye, a $1.12. Yellow corn, $1.13; western mixed, 
$1.05 a $1.12. Uplands cotton, 26} cts. Philadelphia. 
—Superfine flour, $5.50 a $5.75; extra, $6.25 a $7; 
finer brands, $7.50 a 49.50. White wheat, $1.40 a 
$1.65; red, $1.40 a $1.45. Rve, $1.15. Yellow corn, 
$1.10; wescern mixed, $1 a $1.02. Western oats, 56 a 
57 cts. Bacon hams, 19} a 214 cts. Lard, 18 cts 
Clover-seed, $7.25 a $7.75. Timothy, $4 a $4.50. 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue 
Drove-yard reached about 2600 head. Extra cattle sold 
at 83 a 9} cts.; tair to good, 7 a 8} cts, and common 
5 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. About 12,000 sheep sold at 
43 a 64 cts. per lb. gross, and 4000 hogs at $14.8 $14.75 
per 100 lbs. net. for corn fed. Chicago.—Flour, $4.25 
a $6 for spring extris. No. 1 wheat, $1.08; No. 2, 
$1.02 a $1.04. No 2 corn, 66 cts. No. 2 oats, 41 a 414 
ets. Rye, 81} cts. Barley, $1.11. Lard, 17} a 17}c's. 
Hams, 17 cts. St. Louis —Prime wheat, $1.20 a $1 28; 
No. 1 red fall wheat, $1.10 4 $1.15; No. 2, do., $1.02 a 
$1.06; No. 2 spring wheat, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 79 cts 
Oars, 423 a 44 cts. Rye, 77 a 81 cts. Cincinnati.— 
Red wheat, $1.10 a $1.15. Corn, 85 a 90 cts. No. 2 
oats, 49 a 50 cts. Rye, 88 a90cts. Lard, 17} a 17} 
cts. Detroit.—Amber wheit, $1.13; white, $1.16 a 
$1.34. Corn, 80a 83 cts. Oats, 46 cts. Baltimore.— 
Prime to choice wheat, $1.50 a $1.55. White corn, 
$1.20; western mixed, $1.05 a $1.06. Oats, 58 a 60 
cts. Rye, $1.10 a $1.15. Hams, 24a 25 cts. Lard, 
18} a 19 cts. Cleveland, O.—No. 1 red wheat, $1.18. 
No. 1 corn, 82 a 83 cts. Oats, 47 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Sam’! Chadbourne, N. Y, $2, vol. 43; 
from Wm P. Bedel!, Agt, Io., for Thos. Ward, Wm. P. 
Dewees, Issac Vernon, Aquilla Crew, and John Hamp 
ton, $2 each, vol. 43; from Amos Battery, Agt., Io., for 
Natu’l McDonald, Jas. Harkness, Russell Taber, and 
David C. Taber, $2 each, vol. 43; from David Huddies- 
ton, Ind , $2, vol. 43; from Ambro-e Boone, C. W., $2, 
to No. 27, vol. 44; from Jos. Winder, O., $2, vol. 43; 
from Jonathan W. Coffee, U., $2, vol. 43 ; from Thomas 
Emmons, fo., $2, vol. 43; from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, 
vol. 43. 


‘For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from Friends of 
Springfield, Ubio, $12. 


The Texchers’ Association will meet at 820 Cherry 
St., on the 27th inst., at 7} P.M. 
N. G. Macomper, Secretary. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of “The Bible Association of 
Friends in America,” will be held in the Committee- 
room of the Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of Four h-day, the 3d of the Eleventh 
month, at 8 o'clock. 

The members of the Philadelphia Auxiliary, both men 
and women, aud Friends generally, are invited to at- 
tend. Wm. L. Epwarps, Secretary. 


Any Friend having a second-haud carpet to spare, is 
invited to send it to the office of the Friends’ Freed- 
men’s Association, 116 North Fourth St., for the use of 
two teachers, by whom one is wuch needed. 

Tentb mo. 13th, 1869. 


NOTICE. 
The Annual Meeting of the “ Philadelphia Auxiliary 


| Bible Association of Friends,” will be held at No. 109 
|North Tenth street, on Fourth-day, the 27:b inst., at 7} 


o'clock, P. M. 


A. M. Kimpzr, 
Philada., 10th mo. 10th, 1869. 


Secretary. 


A young Friend who has had four years’ experience 
in teaching in a school in England, would be glad to 
meet with a situation either in a family or school. 

Apply to C. C., 109 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 


Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Application may be made to 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence op 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend. 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Aaron SHarpvess, Superintendent, (ad. 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Epw'p 
Snarpcess, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Pniladelphia, 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such cage 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Conveyances will be at the Srreet Roap Statioy 
on Second and Third-days, the lst and 2d of Eleventh 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 
7.45 and 11 a.M., and 2.30 Pp. m. 

Bas” Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Chesinut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibberd 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid to 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage sent 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by send- 
ing word on the day previous (through the post-office 
or otherwise) to Hibberd Alexander, No. 5 North Eigh- 
teenth St. His charge in such case for taking bag. 
gage to Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents 
per trank. Forthe same charge he will also collect 
baggage from the other railroad depots, if the checks 
are left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street, 
Baggage put under his care, if properly marked, will 
not require any attention from the owners, either at the 
West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Rovd Station, 
but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may not 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it will 
go on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander 
reaches him in time. 


Durine THE Session, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days; 
and small packages fur the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded ev 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sixth days 
in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in their 
bills. 

Tenth month 11th, 1869. 


Diep, at his resitence ne:r Haidonfie:d, on the 5th 
of Niuth month last, Justan B. Evans, in the 59th year 
of his age, a beloved and uselul member of Haddonfield 


Monthly Meeting of Friends. In the midst of usefulness 
he was released from the labors, trials and conflicts of 
mortality, and gathered, we humbly trust through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, into one of those ylorious 
mansions which our Blessed Redeemer went before to 
prepare; where they bunger no more, neither thirst any 
‘nore, But the Lamb which is in the midst of the th-one 
shall feed them and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. 

, at Hesper, Iowa, Ruts, wife of Amos Battey, an 
esteemed elder of Winneshiek Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, and an upholder of the principles of Friends. 
When she was enquired of, during her sickness, as to 
th- prospect before her, she replied, that sbe constantly 
endeavored to keep her mind collected and stayed upon 
ber Heavenly Father. At another time she acknow- 
ledged the extension of Divine support in her sickness, 
und expressed the desire that she might ve more dili- 
gent in m»king her calling and election sure, and that 
their children might be found walking in the strait and 
narrow way. Throughout her painful sickness she was 
preserved in patience, and passed »way on the 31st of 
8th month, 1869, aged 66 years, 11 months and 8 days. 

——, at her residence in the township of Sadsbury, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., on the 3d of Tenth mo. 1869, MaR¥ 
W., wife of Isaac Moore, in the 54th year of ber age; 
she was an elder and overseer, and a valuable membet 
of S:dsbury Monthly Meeti.g. Believing that this deat 
friend was concerned to be tound upon the watchtower, 
and was prepared for the solemn change, we have the 
consoling hope that she is now gathered to her evet- 
lasting inberitance where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary are at rest. ‘ Watch, therefore, for 
ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” “ Blessed 
is tbat servant whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find so doing.” 
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